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Glapside— The Home of Three American Authors 


By Marcaret M. Lorurop 


AYSIDE has watched Amer- 

ican history in the making; it 

has helped in the making. Sit- 
uated as it is on the old road which 
leads from Lexington to Concord, 
called in some old records ““The Great 
Road,” in others “The Bay Road,” it 
watched the British march by on the 
nineteenth of April, 1775. It heard the 
shots fired from its own hilltop by the 
Minute Men. Tradition even points to 
a special spot on the hillside as the 
grave of a British soldier and of a Min- 
ute Man who killed each other on that 
memorable day. Very likely this tra- 
dition has arisen from Hawthorne’s 
Septimius Felton in which such an hap- 
pening is described. Even so it links 
the historical and the literary associa- 
tions of “Wayside,” the only home 
Hawthorne ever owned, the home of 
Louisa Alcott in her childhood days 
and of Margaret Sidney (Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop) during her married life. 
Hawthorne’s name is known wherever 
the English language is used. Both of 
the women are beloved by girls of more 
than one generation, as authors of Lit- 


tle Women and of The Five Little 
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Peppers. They both portrayed home 
life which was sane and happy, an in- 
spiration to countless numbers of grow- 
ing girls. It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that they each found happy 
home life within the same building, al- 
though at different times. 

Parts of “Wayside” are very old. Re- 
liable authorities say that the main 
part was built in either the last quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century or the 
first quarter of the eighteenth. The 
wide floor boards in one of the up- 
stairs rooms, the old type of mantel in 
another, the central chimney, the wide 
boards used in the walls, and many 
other features, all attest to the age of 
the building. There are two theories 
regarding the construction of “Way- 
side.” The first is that the first part of 
the house to be erected was a settler’s 
cabin of two rooms, what is now the 
Old Room. In repairing one of the 
walls in 1908, evidences of a second 
fireplace were found. It is known that 
the first settlers built their first cabins 
nestled, as is “Wayside,” against this 
hillside to protect them from the north- 
ern winds. If this is true, the four 
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front rooms were later added, although 
still in very early Colonial times. The 
other theory holds that the original was 
a lean-to house, two rooms down stairs 
and two above, with a shed or lean-to 
behind them. If the first theory be true, 
the oldest part of the house would date 
back to the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. : 

“Wayside’s” literary associations be- 
gin in 1845 when the trustees for Mrs. 
Alcott bought what was then an old 
farmhouse. Miss Clara Gowing in The 
Alcotts as I Knew Them’ gives an ex- 
cellent description of the house as it 
then was. 


“The place he (Mr. Alcott) purchased about 
a mile from the village, consisted of several acres 
of land and a two story house, standing quite 
near the main road, with the front door in the 
middle, on which was an old-fashioned knocker. 
A wheel-wright’s shop was on one side of the 
house and a barn on the opposite side of the 
road, with a high hill covered with trees for a 
background. Over this hill a part of the British 
troops marched when they entered and left Con- 
cord on the memorable 19th day of April, 1775, 
the hill being on the north side of the road from 
Lexington to Concord and extending for a mile, 
ending just beyond the old church. 

“To use Mrs. Alcott’s own words, ‘We moved 
the barn across the road, cut the shop in two 
and put a half on each end of the house. On 
each ell so joimed was a piazza, with a door 
opening into the front room, as well as one into 
the ell. There were no less than eight outside 
doors to the house.’ Mrs. Alcott used to say. 
when a rap was heard, each one started for one 
of the doors. In the west ell, each of the two 
older girls, Anna and Louisa, had a little room 
for a studio all her own in which she reigned 
supreme. Louisa loved to be alone when reading 
or writing, and a door from her room opening 
toward the hill gave her opportunity to slip out 
into the woods at her pleasure. 

“On the opposite side of the road their land 
extended to a brook where Mr. Alcott built a 
rustic bathhouse with a thatched roof, which 
they used daily in warm weather, the girls 
scampering across the road and field, plunging 
into the brook and back again as quickly as pos- 
sible. In winter time a shower bath in the house 
was used instead, for bathing and outdoor exer- 
cise were important elemen‘s to the Alcotts. On 
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the hill back of the buildings Mr. Alcott mad: 
a rustic summer house and laid out walks and 
terraces. With a high picket fence and shrub- 
bery in front, the lower rooms were quite 
screened from passers-by, and this gave a feel- 
ing of retirement which was congenial to them.” 

The drawing of the house (then 
called “Hillside’’) which was made by 
Mr. Alcott in 18457 shows the two one- 
story wings. It is interesting to note 
that at that time the barn was connect- 
ed with the house. Mr. Alcott made the 
terraces in back of the house and erect- 
ed.a summer house on top of the hill, 
all with his wife’s last six hundred dol- 
lars, so the story The wheel- 
wright’s shop was mentioned in the 
deed conveying the property to Mrs. 
Alcott’s trustees, and in several earlier 
deeds, but is not mentioned in the deed 
of sale by the trustees to Mr. Haw- 
thorne. The two wings, or ells, are of a 
lighter construction than that of the 
main part of the house. 

Louisa Alcott was a young girl when 
she came to the house with her parents 
and her three sisters, Margaret, any 
and Beth. These four girls here lived 
through many of the incidents which 
later immortalized in Little 

They actually played Pil- 
grim’s Progress up and down the old 
colonial stairs. Scrabble, the rat, lived 
in the attic. In this house Louisa wrote 
her first book, Flower Fables, for Miss 
Ellen Emerson, daughter of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and in the barn the 
girls gave her first plays. The Alcotts 
came to this house from the unsuccess- 
ful and unhappy experience at Fruit- 
lands. Mr. Alcott named the property 
“Hillside,” and here they spent several 
happy years. 

Mr. Hawthorne renamed the 


“Wayside,” 


goes. 


Lou'sa 
Women. 


house 
and it, too, proved a haven 


* Now hanging in the Orchard House. 
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Tayside — The Home of Three American Authors 
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Test End of Tayside 


AS IT LOOKED WHEN HAWTHORNE LIVED THERE 


of peace after difficult days. It was the 
only home that he ever owned, and also 
his last home. He left it May 18, 1864, 
the day before his death, on the fateful 
journey with his friend, General Pierce. 
Although he owned “Wayside” from 
1852 until his death in 1864, he lived 
in it only eight years. From 1856 to 
1860 he was in England and in Italy. 
However, he completed several books 
at “Wayside”: Tanglewood Tales, and 
The Life of General Pierce, and later, 
Our Old Home and Septimus Felton. 
‘The unfinished manuscript of The Dol- 
liver Romance was found in the little 
cupboard at the foot of the Tower 
stairs, the day after Hawthorne’s death. 

Mr. Hawthorne made no changes of 
which I know, until 1860, after his re- 
turn from England and Italy. Then he 
added ‘“Nirs. Hawthorne’s Parlor” — 
the room in the rear of the Sitting 


Room. It shows signs of the architec- 
ture of that period, having a fifteen- 
foot ceiling. Mr. Hawthorne’s love of 
gables is indicated by the fact that in 
every room which he added, there are 
gables over the doors and windows. 
Hawthorne also added the two rooms 


above Mrs. Hawthorne’s parlor. They 
are a bedroom, called by Mr. Haw- 
thorne lus “spare room,” now called 


the Terrace Room, as it juts out into 
the terraces, and, on the third floor, his 
tower, which he called his “Sky Par- 
lor.” ‘This latter room with windows 
on all four sides gave a marvelous view 
over the surrounding country. This 
was Mr. Hawthorne’s room in which 
he did most of the writing accom- 
plished at “Wayside.” He would walk 


back and forth over his path on top of 
the hill which he called his 
Vision,” 


“Mount of 
then climb to the tower to 
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Che Interior of the Tower Built by Hawthorne 


HIS STANDING DESK IS AT THE RIGHT HAND CORNER OF THE ROOM 


write that which he had been planning. 
He needed privacy, and to secure it he 
built the door which has a strong lock, 
and, inset, a pane of glass. Miss Abby 
Hosmer told me* that she distinctly 
remembered going up the ladder and 
through the trap door which tradition 
says was the first means of ingress. 
Hawthorne made other 
chief of which was the transfer of the 
front door from the old colonial porch 
between the sitting and dining rooms, 
to the side of the house in the westerly 
He added a second story to the 
making a bedroom for his eldest 


changes, 


wing. 
wing, 
daughter, Una, which is now called the 
Blue Room, and also providing the up- 
per hall. In order to connect that part 


3 May, 1928. 


of the house with the back bedroom, he 
cut off a corridor from what had been 
the westerly bedroom. He also cut a 
very narrow doorway from the upper 
hall into that bedroom. Two little steps 
are necessary to offset the difference 
in height of the lower rooms. It was 
through this doorway that John Fiske 
vainly tried to pass. 

After Hawthorne’s death in 1864, 
his son, Julian, and his family lived at 
“Wayside” until 1870, when the house 
was sold to George and Abby Gray. 
Mr. Gray painted the pictures which 
are still on the steep ceiling of the 
tower. They sold it in 1573 to Miss 
Mary L. Pratt who conducted there a 
school for girls. In 1880 she trans- 
ferred the property to Hawthorne’s 
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Hawthorne’s Standing Desk in the Tower at THapside 


THE WOODEN PARTITION ENCLOSES THE SPACE WHERE THE TRAP DOOR WAS 


vounger daughter, Rose, and her hus- 
band, Mr. and Mrs. George Parsons 
Lathrop. Three years later the Lath- 
rops sold it to Mr. Daniel Lothrop. 
Mr. Daniel Lothrop was a publisher 
of Boston who was especially inter- 
ested in developing sane and interest- 
ing literature for children. Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale said of him, “An Amer- 
ican through and through — He repre- 
sents American Education at its best.” 


Mr. Lothrop made “Wayside” his sum- 
mer home from 1883 until his death in 
March, 1892. To it he brought his wife 
who, as “Margaret Sidney,” had writ- 
ten successfully for children. Here she 
wrote most (although not the first) of 
the volumes of the Five Little Peppers 
series. She also wrote here some of her 
New England Tales, and other books, 
chief of which might be noted Whittier 


with the Children, Old Concord, Her 
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Highways and Byways, and The Little 
Maid of Concord Town. 

The Lothrops have made few chang- 
es, the main one being the addition of 
the piazza in 1889. Much later, a little 
porch on the front of the easterly wing 
was enclosed. The fireplaces in the 
Old Room and in the Dining Room 
were rebuilt due to the danger from 
chimney beams which had been badly 
charred. The two doorways leading 
from the Sitting Room to Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s Parlor, now called the Libra- 
ry, were cut in 1907. When this was 
done the following construction was 
found: first, a comparatively modern 
plaster, then a very hard old plaster, 
then a filling of old handmade clay 
bricks, then old handmade oak shingles, 
and after that the comparatively mod- 
ern plaster of the Library. 

It is interesting to note that the col- 
or of the house is very much as it was 
in Hawthorne’s time. Julian Haw- 
thorne told Mrs. Lothrop when he saw 
it about 1883 or 1885 that it was ex- 
actly the shade he remembered as a 
boy. It has always been kept the same 
shade. 

Mrs. Lothrop made “Wayside” the 
scene of many delightful literary and 
other gatherings, most important of 
which was the Hawthorne Centenary, 
celebrated in the week of July 4, 1904, 
when Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn, Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway, Hawthorne’s grandchildren, 
Senator Lodge, and many others, did 
honor to Hawthorne’s memory in a se- 
ries of meetings.‘ 

Although Mrs. Lothrop did not re- 
side at “Wayside” all of the time, it 


‘The Hawthorne Centenary, Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. 


was her only home until her death in 
1924. The house is still owned by her 
daughter, Miss Margaret M. Lothrop, 
and by her loaned to a committee of 
Concord residents who have opened 
the home tothe public. It is hoped that 
sufficient public interest will be aroused 
so that this home of three American 
authors may become the actual prop- 
erty as well as the spiritual inheritance 
of America. 


“WaysiDE” AND Irs Owners 
Daniel Hoar 
The earliest documentary data which 
I am sure refer to “Wayside” are deeds, 
the first of which is dated 1827. In it, 
the heirs of Daniel Hoar transferred 
one acre as follows to Darius Merriam: 


“The heirs of Daniel Hoar— Joseph Hoar, 
Yeoman of Groton, Henry Hoar, Wheelwright, 
of Groton, Abigail Duren, Widow, Samuel Hoar, 
second, Yeoman James Adams, Cabinet maker, 
Roxalana Adams, the wife of said James in her 
right, of Concord for $750 to Darius 
Meriam of said Concord — one acre— in East- 
erly part —with a dwelling house, two work- 
shops and a small building occupied as a barn 
thereon standing. — bounded Easterly on land 
of Dr. Isaac Hurd, Northeasterly by land of 
Samuel Hoar 2nd, Westerly by land now owned 
by Abiel Heywood, Southerly by the County 
road from Concord to Lexington. ...” Dated 
March 9, 1827, Recorded Apr. 6, 1831. Middle- 
sex Deeds, book 304, page 110. 

I have not yet been able to trace pos- 
itively from whom Daniel Hoar se- 
cured this property. He was men- 
tioned as the owner in 1809 when ad- 
joining property which had belonged 
to his father, Timothy, and his uncle, 
Jonathan, was divided. He must have 
owned it, or at least it must have been 
in the family for some time, as the Rox- 
alana (Hoar) Adams mentioned in the 
deed was born at “Wayside.” She died 
April 7, 1838, aged thirty-six years, so 
was born about 1802.° The proof that 








5 Births, Marriages and Deaths (Concord), 
1635-1850, page 351. 
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Hiss Elisabeth Peabody, Sister of Mrs. Hawthorne 
with Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lothrop 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1887 
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she was born at “Wayside” is the state- 
ment made to my mother, Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop, by Mrs. Clark, whose first 
husband was a Hoar (also born at 
“Wayside”), a nephew of the said Rox- 
alana or Roxana.® The statement to 
this effect, in my mother’s handwrit- 
ing, is pasted on the back of a framed 
picture of Roxana and her husband, 
James Adams, the cabinetmaker men- 
tioned above. He made the old-fash- 
ioned coffin to “fit the figure.” 

In reading the inventory of Daniel 
Hoar’s property’ I think that I can 
identify the property named “Garden 
Lot,” so called, two acres valued 
$200.00, as probably including the 
Wayside property. No other property 
is valued as high as $100.00 per acre, 
the general valuation where no build- 
ings are mentioned being $5.00 to 
$15.00 an acre. Even a field of ten acres 
with a barn was valued at $740.00 — 
or $74.00 an acre. I think that we can 
conclude that this “Garden Lot” had 
buildings upon it, although none are 
mentioned in the inventory. In addi- 
tion there is a deed of April, 1826, of 
these same heirs of Daniel Hoar to 
Abel Moore of three parcels of land. 
The third: 

“One piece of mowing land situated in the 
easterly part of said Concord, containing one 
acre and 106 rods, bounded, Northerly on the 
County Road leading from Concord to Lexing- 
ton, Easterly on a town road, Southerly on land 
of John Hunt, and Westerly on land of heirs of 
Abigail Minot, deceased.” Middlesex Deeds, 
book 283, page 520. 

This property, I think, can be proven 
to be the corner lot opposite “Way- 
side,” to the west of Hawthorne Street. 
If so, it may, added to the one acre 

6 Mrs. Clark was the mother of the present 
Mrs. Warren who lives on Lexington Road, 
Concord. 


* Middlesex Probate Records, book 147, page 
163. 


deeded to Darius Meriam, complete 
the two acres of the “Garden Lot.” | 
cannot, however, prove this. 


Tue Earurer History 


From whom and when Daniel Hoar 
secured the property, I cannot prove 
with surety. However, by tracing the 
deeds of neighboring property, it is 
fairly certain that the “Wayside” 
property is included in the three and 
one-quarter acres bought by Daniel 
Hoar, June 15, 1778, from Daniel Tay- 
lor:® 

“Beginning at County road Northwest on 
Joseph Turner and Timothy Hoar’s lands run- 
ae to Dr. Abel Prescotts. North and east on 

Prescott’s land till it comes to land of Tim- 
ve Hoar formerly owned by Mrs. Thankful 


Smith. and south on said roads to the bounds 
first mentioned. 


The property owned by Joseph Tur- 
ner is undoubtedly the same property 
which is mentioned in the inventory of 
Dr. Abel Prescott who died in 1805.° 

“The house with one acre of land on upper 
side of the road leadinz to Lexington, and one 
acre and a half on the lower side of the said 
road, bought of Joseph Turner, appraised as 
$300.00.” 

No deed transferring this property 
from Joseph Turner to Dr. Abel Pres- 
cott has as yet been found. The prop- 
erty was allotted to Widow Abigai! 
Prescott Minot, the daughter of Dr. 
Abel."® In the inventory of her prop- 
erty (1825) it can still be traced al- 
though then the house had been moved 
and the land on the north side of the 
road was called the “Old House 
Stand.”'' In the sale of her property 

8 Middlesex Deeds, book 79, page 385. 

9 Middlesex Probate Records, book go, page 

‘fo Middlesex Probate Records, book 1c6, paze 
at Middlesex Probate Records, book 151. page 
237. 
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THapside—The East End 


THIS SHOWS AN END OF THE BARN IN WHICH THE ALCOTT GIRLS GAVE 
PERFORMANCES OF LOUISAS PLAYS 


June 7, 1826, the last named piece of 
land was sold to Dr. Abiel Heywood 
for $30.00.'* This is the same property 
which is mentioned as the westerly 
boundary in the deed recording the sale 
of “Wayside” by the heirs of Daniel 
Hoar in 1827. 

The eastern boundary has not as vet 
been traced. Until that has been ac- 
complished one cannot be positive that 
the three and one-quarter acres bought 
by Daniel Hoar in 1778, includes the 
acre sold by his heirs in 1827. My own 
belief is that the two and one-quarter 
acres not mentioned in the latter deed 
is the same property which Isaac Hurd 
mortgaged in 1825 to John Foster." 
The land on the western boundary was 

12 VWiddlesex Probate Records, book 157, page 
12. 

18 VWiddlesex Deeds, book 258, page 111. 


then owned by the heirs of Daniel 
Hoar. The property mentioned above, 
owned by Isaac Hurd, can be traced by 
deeds to the ownership of Mr. Bull, the 
originator of the Concord Grape. Mrs. 
Lothrop bought that property in 1898 
from his heirs. It is what is now known 
as the Grape Vine Cottage. 

If the above reasoning is correct, we 
can trace the ownership of “Wayside” 
to 1769. Daniel Taylor, who in May, 
1778, sold the three and one-quarter 
acres to Daniel Hoar, bought it from 
Samuel Whitney, May 27, 1778.** On 
April I1, 1769, Dr. Abel Prescott sold 
to Samuel Whitney, trader, for fifty-six 
pounds, three shillings and four pence, 
“three acres of land with a dwelling- 


it Middlesex Deeds. be ok 79, page 3Z19. 
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house thereon.”** Although boundaries 
are slightly different, this seems to be 
the property which Samuel Whitney 
later sold to Daniel Tavlor. Further 
study of the deeds is necessary. There 
is a tradition that “Wayside” was orig- 
inally the property of one of the Hart- 
wells, William and John. Walcott in 
Concord in Colonial Period’® states 
that William Hartwell owned nine acres and 
John Hartwell ten acres on what is now Lexing- 
ton Road. To the west of the Hartwells was 
Nathaniel Ball, owning thirteen acres, Eliphalet 
Fox, eight acres, Edward Wright, ten acres. 
Walcott’s statement is based on the town rec- 
ords (1664-1674) in which the inhabitants were 
supposed to record their holdings. 


Tue Later History 


The earliest deed which I am sure 
refers to “Wayside” is, as I have said, 
the one from the. heirs to Daniel Hoar 
to Darius Merriam in 1827. Five years 
later, in 1832, Darius Merriam, wheel- 
wright, of Lowell, and Lydia Vose Mer- 
riam, his wife, sold it to Horatio Cogs- 
well of Cambridge, for $600.00."7 The 
description of the buildings is the same 
as in the earlier deed. It was bounded: 

“Easterly on land later of Dr. Isaac Hurd, 
Northerly on land of Abel Moore, Westerly on 
land of Abiel Heywood, Southerly on the Coun- 
tv Road from Concord to Lexington.” 

These boundaries are of interest, as, 
with the exception of the eastern one, 
they concern land which is all now in- 
cluded in the “Wayside” property. It 
was at that time free except for a mort- 
gage of $200.00 which had been given 
by Darius Merriam to Abiel Heywood 
in 1827, when Merriam bought the 
property. I have not as yet found when 
this mortgage was cancelled. I do know 
that it was still in force in 1845. At the 
time of this sale, another mortgage was 

15 Middlesex Deeds, book 69, page 27. 

16 Page 87. 


17 Middlesex Deeds, book 314, page 347. 


given by Horatio Cogswell to the said 
Darius Merriam for $400.00."* This 
second mortgage was paid and can- 
celled April 15, 1836. 

September 19, 1844, Horatio Cogs- 
well of Boston deeded two tracts of 
land to Washington C. Allen of Bright- 
on.’® The second tract was bounded as 
above and evidently covered “Way- 
side.” A few months later, January 20, 
1845, Washington C. Allen of Brighton 
sold one acre “with the dwelling house 
and other buildings thereon” for 
$350.00 to Samuel E. Sewall and Sam- 
uel I. May “to hold as trustees under 
the will of Joseph May, late of Boston 
... for the use of Abba Alcott, wife of 
Amos B. Alcott.’”*° It was bounded: 

“Easterly on land of Ephraim W. Bull, North- 
erly on land of Abel Moore, Westerly by land 
of Abiel Heywood, Southerly by County Road 
from Concord to Lexington.” 

There was a mortgage on the prop- 
erty held by Lucy P. Heywood. 

This same property was conveved 
by Sewall and Allen as Trustees of 
Mrs. Abba Alcott, March 8, 1852, to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne.*' The deed men- 
tions that it is the same property con- 
veyed above by Washington C. Allen’s 
deed of January 10, 1845. 

In the same year, 1852, in which he 
bought this one acre, Mr. Hawthorne 
bought three other parcels of land, two 
of which are now included in the “Way- 
side” property. The other was the land 
opposite “Wayside,” now owned by 
Mr. Carruth. The last mentioned, sev- 
en acres and 104) rods, was bought 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson, March 8, 
1852.°° The two other parcels of land 


1s Middlesex Deeds, 
19 Middlesex Deeds, 
20 Middlesex Deeds, 
21 Middlesex Deeds, 
22 Middlesex Deeds. 


book 312, page 538. 
book 447, page 497. 
book 454, page 447. 
book 643, page 42. 
book 625, page 219. 
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The Sitting Room at THapside 


SHOWING HAWTHORNI s CHAIR AND THE FIRE SCREEN PAINTED 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 


now included in the “Wayside” prop- 
erty were brought in 1853 from John 
B. Moore and Samuel J. Mav, Trus- 
tee.** The first was for ten acres and 
eighty-seven rods and as far as I can 
determine consisted of land to the 
north of the one acre. 

The second parcel of land, bought 
from Samuel J. May, who I believe 
Was acting as trustee for Mrs. Alcott, 
was apparently land on the western 
edge of the “Wayside” property, prob- 
ably the same land which was sold by 
Abiel Moore to Mr. May on September 
1, 1846. In this deed the description 
begins, “Commencing at a stake and 
stones in orchard East of Hoar House 
so called, lately belonging to Abiel 
Moore.” If this is true it is the same 
land owned earlier by Abigail Prescott 

23 Middlesex Deeds, book 865, page 411; Mid- 
dlesex Deeds, book 668, page 461. 





Minot which was at one time called 
“The Old House Stand.”** 

The Hoar house referred to is the 
Orchard House now owned by the Al- 
cott Memorial Association, the same 
before mentioned as being owned by 
Jonathan and Timothy Hoar, sons of 
Lieut. Daniel, who was the son of the 
original John Hoar. The division of 
John’s and Timothy’s property was 
made March 10, 1809, Jonas Lee, Dan- 
iel Brooks and Thaddeus Davis being 
the commissioners. At that time (1809) 
the land east of the Hoar house and 
easterly orchard was owned by Abigail 
Minot, mentioned above. The Hoar 
property was bought by Capt. Abel 
Moore in either 1825 or 1826 at public 
auction from Benjamin Prescott (son 
of Abel). I have as yet not been able 
to trace the deeds by which it was trans- 


24 Page 58. 
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Boulder and Tablet Placed by Hawthorne’s Path at the Rear of Wiayside 
THIS TABLET PLACED 
\T THE CENTENNIAL EXERCISES 
JULY 4, 1904 
COMMEMORATES 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNI 
HE TROD DAILY THIS PATH TO THE HILL 
TO FORMULATE 
AS HE PACED TO AND FRO 
UPON ITS SUMMIT 
HIS MARVELOUS ROMANCES 


ferred from the Hoars to Benjamin 
Prescott.*° 

After Hawthorne’s death the “Way- 
side” property, then consisting of elev- 
en acres, was sold by his children, 
Julian, Una and Rose (the latter 
through her guardian, Mr. George S. 
Hilliard), July 13, 1870, to George and 
Abby Gray.** They in turn three years 


25 The information regarding the division of 
the Hoar property and the sale to Abel Moore 
was secured from Mr. John H. Moore of Con- 
cord, Mass 





later, February 22, 1873, sold it to 
Mary L. Pratt.** It returned for a short 
time to the Hawthorne family when the 
Grays transferred it to Rose (Haw- 
thorne) and George Parsons Lathrop, 
March 1, 1879. Four years later, June 
1, 1883, Daniel Lothrop bought the 
property from the Lathrops. It has been 
in the Lothrop family since that date. 


26 Middlesex Deeds, book 1132, pages 550 and 
552. 


* Middlesex Deeds, book 1247, page 466. 
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Pine Tree Shillings and Other Colonial Money 


By Matcotm Srorer, M.D. 


HERE are certain problems 

connected with the Pine Tree 

Shillings, minted in Colonial 
Times, that are not without general in- 
terest if only it may be to learn to what 
expedients our forefathers were driven 
by the lack of a proper currency.* 

Let us at the outset picture the con- 
ditions of life at that time. A small 
band of settlers cut off from the Moth- 
erland by an ocean most inhospitable 
to their tiny ships and possessing only 
what money they had brought with 
them, which, though it may have been 
quite a sum, as many of them were men 
of substance, quickly became dissi- 
pated, and which in any event meant 
nothing to the savages around them 
with whom of necessity they had many 
pecuniary dealings. To illustrate the 
attitude of the savages towards money, 
let me quote John Megapolensis, a mis- 
sionary, who wrote that in 1644 he 
showed a rixdollar.to a Mohawk chief, 
“who asked me what it was worth 
among the Christians, and when I told 
him, laughed exceedingly at us, saying 
that we were fools to value a piece of 
iron so highly and that if he had such 
money he would throw it into the 
river.” 

Let us begin our survey, say, in 1640, 
by which time the emigrants at Boston, 
Plymouth and Salem had settled down, 
more or less. While in no sense mer- 
cantile communities, transactions had 

* Much of the material to be found in this 
paper is of necessity taken from J. B. Felt’s 
Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency, 


published in 1839, which covers the whole 


ground. 





to be carried out and while doubtless 
a man’s note would, to a certain extent, 
be passed from hand to hand as cur- 
rency, traffic was chiefly by barter — 
cattle, grain, furs and fish being the 
chief articles so used, even for the pay- 
ment of taxes. Strong waters also 
passed current, though I doubt not 
there was a certain amount of evapora- 
tion in the process. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Latin word for money — 
pecunia— comes from pecus, a flock 
or herd, showing of what the earliest 
money consisted. In Virginia, tobacco 
was the medium of exchange and a 
hundred pounds would purchase a per- 
fectly good wife. The system of bar- 
ter naturally prevailed in all primitive 
countries — witness Oregon, where at 
one time the only currency consisted of 
live stock, definitely rated as to value. 
Thus if A owed B four dollars and 
ninepence he sent him five hogs and re- 
ceived in change a sheep, a turkey, and 
a pup. It must have been inconvenient 
to keep a supply of small change about 
the house. A good picture of barter is 
given in Lambert’s Colony of New 
Haven, by a lively lady who travelled 
in those parts about 1695. She says: 


“They give the title of merchant to every 
trader who rate their goods according to the 
time and price they pay in, viz. pay, money, 
pay as money and trusting. Pay is grain, fish, 
beef, and it at the prices set by the General 
Court in that year, Money is pieces of eight 
[Spanish dollars], Ryals [the English rose no- 
ble. worth about $2.30], or Bay shillings [the 
Massachusetts pine tree money, of which later], 
or good hard money [meaning the current Eng- 
lish money] as sometimes silver coin is called by 
them; also wampum, viz. Indian beads which 
serve as change. Pay as money is provisions, as 
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aforesaid, one third cheaper than the Assembly 
or General Court sets it, and Trust as they and 
the merchant agree as to time. Now when the 
buyer comes to ask for a commodity, sometimes 
before the merchant says he has it he says ‘Is 
your pay ready?’ Perhaps the chap replies ‘Yes.’ 
‘What do you pay in?’ says the merchant. The 
buyer having answered, the price is set: as sup- 
pose he wants a sixpenny knife: in ‘Pay’ it is 
twelve pence: in ‘Pay as money’ it is eight 
pence: in hard money, its own value, six pence 
; It seems a very intricate way of trade” 
sadly comments Madame Knight and we can but 
agree with her. 


The settlers undoubtedly brought 
over with them practically no copper 
coins for small transactions and this 
want of small change was a very vexa- 
tious one. They quickly learned from 
the Dutch at Manhattan the conven- 
ience of using as small change the In- 
dian currency, wampum, and for many 
years depended entirely upon it. Of it 
Roger Williams says: “it consists of 
two sorts, one white which they make 
from the stem or stock of the peri- 
winkle when all the shell is broken off, 
and of this sort six of their small beads, 
which they make with holes with which 
to string their bracelets. are current 
with the English for a penny. The 
second is black merging to blue, which 
are made from the shell of a fish which 
the English call ‘hen’ [we call them hen 
clams now-a-days] and of this sort 
three make an English penny. One 
fathom of their string money is worth 
five shillings.” 

These shells were especially abun- 
dant along the Long Island shore and 
we read occasionally of the General 
Court sending down there for a fresh 
supply. They were rather hard to chip 
into shape with the rude instruments 
possessed by the Indians, who could 
make only two or three of them in a 
day. With the aid of an emery wheel, 
however, an ingenious friend of mine 


turned out very quickly a number of 
them that would very well pass as orig- 
inals. I fear his purposes were not 
strictly honest. In the old days their 
value was constantly changing. Thus I 
find in 1640 an ordinance that the white 
beads shall be worth four a penny, ow- 
ing to the failure of the corn crop, while 
in 1650 they are worth eight a penny 
— “all clear and without breaches or 
defacing spots.” 

Though better than nothing the use 
of-wampum was unsatisfactory owing 
to its fluctuating value and its ease of 
defacement. We find that a large item 
of the income of Harvard College was 
the ferry privilege between Boston and 
Charlestown that had been granted to 
it. In 1641 the ferryman bitterly com- 
plains that his passengers persist in 
working off their damaged “peage,” as 
they called wampum, on to him to such 
an extent that he finds he is losing two- 
pence in the shilling or one-sixth of his 
lawful dues. The thrifty Puritans seem 
to have regarded the poor ferryman’s 
box in much the way those of evil in- 
tent regard the plate in church in these 
latter days, as a receptacle for coin not 
desired by others. 

In spite of being legislated out of ex- 
istence in 1661, wampum continued to 
be used in New England, to a certain 
extent, down to Revolutionary times 
and elsewhere to a much later date. 
Thus, in 1821, the first boat the Ameri- 
can Fur Company sent to Chicago, car- 
ried 20,110 strings of wampum where- 
with to trade with the Indians of the 
Northwest and in the years 1835 to 
1850, John Jacob Astor, the president 
of the company, was still buying large 
quantities of it from certain Scotchmen 
who ran a factory at Hackensack, N. J.. 
for making it, the annual output of 
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which, when its manufacture was 
abandoned in 1861, was well over a 
million pieces. It was known under a 
variety of names. Thus, in New Eng- 
land, it was called wampum, or wam- 
pumeage or peage, for short, while the 
Dutch at Manhattan called it servan or 
sackan Or seawan or servant or tre- 
wandt; in Virginia it was called peak 
or roannoak or runters. From the tend- 
ency of the Indians to use it for per- 
sonal adornment, students of ethnology 
might draw interesting conclusions, for 
while the East Indians and the present 
day Armenians and such, bedeck their 
wives with their hoarded gold coins, 
the American Indian preferred that he 
himself should be the bank and on 
great occasions dearly loved to show 
his importance by wearing rich belts of 
wampum. 

In 1634 the Massachusetts General 
Court made a small attempt to provide 
a more compact currency by decreeing 
“It is ordered that henceforth farthings 
lof which there must then have been 
very few available] shall not pass as 
current pay and it is likewise ordered 
that musketballs of a full boare shall 
pass currently for a farthing apiece, 
provided that no man be compelled to 
take above XII pence at a time in 
them.” It may well be that this bit of 
legislation was partly designed to bring 
about a wider distribution of the muni- 
tions of war, ready for use against the 
ubiquitous Indians. 

Consideration should be given to the 
value of money then as compared with 
now. Labor is the best standard of val- 
ue and in 1634 a man got thirty-six 
cents a day and food, with substantial 
fines on both laborer and employer if 
more were Offered or taken. On the 
other hand, corn, the chief staple of 


life, was worth a dollar a bushel. 

By 1650, in consequence of trade 
with the old country and the West In- 
dies and occasional visits from pirates 
who spent their money freely in tav- 
erns, visits welcome when not on busi- 
ness, there was considerable actual cash 
about, consisting chiefly of English 
guineas, shillings, rvals and fourpenny 
bits; Spanish dollars, West Indian bits 
and half-bits and picayunes and fips: 
Mexican and Peruvian silver; Spanish 
doubloons and moidores; Portuguese 
sao vincentes; Dutch rigsdalers and, in 
fact, more or less of every currency 
under the sun. One can easily imagine 
the many inconveniences under which 
trade was carried on, especially when 
it is realized that a large amount of this 
heterogeneous currency was_ either 
counterfeit or made of very much de- 
based silver and that much of it had 
been clipped down by the dishonest, so 
that every trader had to have a pair of 
scales at his elbow and the money 
changers waxed fat. To be sure, the 
penalty for counterfeiting was death, 
but none the less then as for two thou- 
sand years previously, counterfeiting 
was a most flourishing industry and 
Gresham’s law was as true then as now 
that bad money will drive out good. 
Apparently there was little actual coun- 
terfeiting in New England but there 
were plenty of forgers across the water. 

In the hope to remedy this intoler- 
able state of affairs the General Court 
decreed early in 1652 that persons be 
appointed to test all foreign coin in cir- 
culation and stamp upon it its value in 
sterling; but nothing came of this pro- 
posal, as far as I am aware, and cer- 
tainly no such stamped money has 
come down to us. What with the inces- 
sant activity of the coin clipper’s shears, 
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the attempt to guarantee the value of 
coins was predestined to be a failure. 
On May 15, 1652, the General Court 
took the radical step of determining to 
establish a mint of its own and coining 
its own money, Massachusetts, as usu- 
al, therein taking the lead, for up to 
that time no colony of Great Britain 
had presumed to usurp the roval pre- 
rogative of coinage. Maryland came 
next and in 1659 began coining monev 
of its own. Cromwell’s parliament did 
not seem to be especially disturbed over 
the high-handed action of its far off col- 
ony and the activity of the mint con- 
tinued for some thirty years, possibly 
because it was perfectly evident that its 
value to the colony was great. 

In the enactment creating the mint 
due care was taken that the purity of 
the coinage should never fall below that 
of England and this high standard was 
maintained throughout the life of the 
mint, though the coins it issued actual- 
ly contained 22'2% less of silver than 
the English coins of the same value. 
John Hull, a goldsmith, was appointed 
mintmaster and permitted to choose 
Robert Saunderson as his associate. It 
was allowed that for all charges attend- 
ing melting, refining and stamping the 
money issued, he should have fifteen 
pence in every twenty shillings, that is, 
thirty cents in every five dollars. As a 
large amount of money was being is- 
sued it soon appeared that at this rate 
Hull was going to be a very rich man, 
and according to Hutchinson the Gen- 
eral Court attempted to compound 
with him for a lump sum. He incon- 
tinently refused and held to the letter 
of his bond and, indeed, at a later time 
obtained an even better rate. The first 
mint was a modest affair some sixteen 
feet square by ten feet high. Later a 


more pretentious building was used 
and the General Court saw its chance 
to get even with Hull, to some extent. 
by insisting that this building be used 
and charging him a good round rent 
for it. 

A Committee of the General Court 
supplied Hull with the design and at 
first he minted only the New England 
shillings, sixpences and threepences. 
These were very rude affairs bearing 
on the obverse or front, the letters 
“NE” and on the back or reverse, the 
value in roman letters. These coins are 
now very rare, the shillings being worth 
perhaps a hundred dollars each with 
the sixpences even rarer, while of the 
threepences only two specimens are 
known, one at Yale and the other in 
the collection of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, coming to the Society 
in the wonderful collection of early 
American coins given by the late Wil- 
liam S. Appleton. With their simple de- 
sign, they are naturally easy to coun- 
terfeit and the ungodly have made 
many exceedingly good imitations that 
only the eye of an expert can detect. 
The dies used being of poor metal soon 
wore out with the result that at least 
three dies of the shilling are known, 
differing in the shape of the impressed 
stamp and the length of the leg of the 
“E” and the spacing of the numerals. 
The silver from which they were coined 
was found in the bullion which was be- 
ginning to trickle in from the West In- 
dies in ever increasing volume. It was 
soon found that the lack of design on 
these coins offered a tempting field to 
the counterfeiter and the trade of clip- 
ping received a great impetus. Clipping 
consists, by the way, of paring down 
the edge of a coin as far as the clipper 
thinks he may go and still have a chance 
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of passing the coin for face value, and 
in melting down what he has been able 
to clip off. I have not been able to find 
any clue as to how many of these New 
England coins were minted, but the 
number must have been small as so 
few have come down to us, though, to 
be sure, they were called in and re- 
minted as fast as possible. In view of 
the alleged manner in which they were 
clipped it is somewhat striking that 
none of the twenty or so specimens I 
have happened to see have shewn evi- 
dence of clipping for they were all of 
practically standard weight. 

It being soon found that the New 
England shillings were highly unsatis- 
factory the General Court decreed in 
October of the same year that hence- 
forth all pieces of money should have a 
double ring on each side to prevent 
clipping “with this inscription ‘MAS- 
SACHUSETTS’ according to the 
draught here in the margent,” and the 
law further designated a tree as the de- 
vice to be upon the coins. Hull there- 
upon produced the “willow tree” shil- 
lings, sixpences, and threepences, bear- 
ing a crudely executed willow tree and 
the inscription “MASSACHUSETTS 
IN NEW ENGLAND ANNO DOM- 
INI 1652.” It is rather curious that 
although the name of the Colony is 
spelled correctly in the ordinance, Hull 
should always have spelled it incor- 
rectly on his “willow tree” coins, pre- 
ferring MASATHUSETS, although on 
the earlier varieties he indulges in such 
vagaries as MNASTHVSE, MAASA- 
TTSESE, IASAHVSETS, and the like. 
I do not think a single one in the whole 
series has the correct complement of 
letters. These “willow tree” coins were 
so crudely designed that it would al- 
most seem they were trial pieces to see 


what Hull could do in the way of a 
coinage; yet they continued to be 
struck for some eight years and were 
coined in considerable numbers as is 
shown by the fact that there are known 
three varities of the obverse and seven 
of the reverse, with many combina- 
tions, differing in spelling and punctua- 
tion, showing that the dies were used 
sufficiently to wear out frequently and 
so make new ones necessary. These 
“willow tree” coins are now very rare, 
probably most of them having been 
melted down on account of their purity. 

Early in 1662 Hull began to produce 
the “oak tree” coins of the same values 
but with a twopence added. These two- 
penny bits were very small affairs — 
in fact, too small to be of much prac- 
tical use. The fathers of the colony 
probably did not know that the experi- 
ment of coining very small pieces of 
money had always been a failure. The 
Athenians had tried it some 2,000 years 
previously when thev issued silver 
coins not much larger than a pin head 
—so small that it was customary to 
carry them in the cheek like a wad of 
tobacco. Aristophanes speaks of an in- 
dividual who was suddenly assaulted 
and in his flurry swallowed all his smal! 
change. These “oak tree” coins still 
bore the date 1652, except the two- 
pence which was correctly dated 1662. 
This clinging to the date of the orig- 
inal issue, no matter in what vear the 
piece was actually minted, was kept up 
with even the later coming “pine tree” 
series. An analogue of this practice was 
to be seen later in the Maria Theresa 
dollars minted even today, or, at least, 
up to the Great War, by Austria for use 
in Northeastern Africa. They still bear 
the date 1780 for it was found that with 
any other date the darkies would not 
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look at them. Sir Martin Folkes, whose 
work was published in 1783, gives an 
illustration of an “oak tree” penny 
dated 1652, but there is no contempo- 
rary mention of a piece of that denomi- 
nation and if it was coined; which is 
very doubtful, no specimen has come 
down to us. 

A rather pretty legend in connection 
with this “oak tree” money is found in 
a letter of Dr. Eliot to Mr. Hollis, writ- 
ten in 1768, in which he says that in 
1662 — a hundred years and more be- 
fore he writes —Sir Thomas Temple, 
the governor of Nova Scotia and a good 
friend of the colonies, showed some of 
this money to King Charles the Sec- 
ond, at the Royal Council table in Lon- 
don, and observing evidences of royal 
wrath at the temerity of the despised 
colonists in daring to coin money of 
their own initiative, with quick diplo- 
macy informed the King that the tree 
on the coins was meant to represent the 
royal oak of Boscabel in which the 
King had hidden himself after the bat- 
tle of Worcester in 1651. The King, 
who did not know that the original de- 
sign was a willow tree and not an oak, 
and did not stop to think that the loy- 
alty of the Puritans to the House of 
Stuart was hardly of so warm a nature 
as to lead them to glorify his house in 
such a way, swallowed the flattery 
whole and remarked that his loyal sub- 
jects in New England were evidently a 
parcel of honest dogs after all. 

In all probability Hull evolved the 
tree out of his inner consciousness 
though he may have had in mind the 
flourishing orange tree of the House of 
Orange reigning in the Netherlands 
where the Pilgrim fathers had found 
refuge and that the change from orange 
(or willow) to oak was merely because 





it suggested itself to him that an oak 
tree was of more sturdy growth. For 
some reason the life of the oak series 
was very short, affording us, however, 
nine .varieties of dies, and probably 
early in 1663 came the “pine tree” se- 
ries which lasted much longer than the 
others and being minted in greater 
abundance has come to be regarded as 
typical of the early Massachusetts 
money. 

The “pine tree” series consisted of 
shillings, sixpences and threepences, 
still bearing the date 1652 even up to 
the time the mint was abolished in 
1688, possibly in order that England 
might not know that the colony was 
still coining money. Hence it is impos- 
sible to say in just what year a given 
piece was coined although in general 
terms, as time went on the coins de- 
creased in diameter from 30 mm. to 
22 mm., with a corresponding increase 
in thickness to keep the weight con- 
stant. So, too, the qualitv of the work 
improved and that it is fair to say that 
a well struck small shilling is of later 
date than a poorly struck broad one. 
This “pine tree” money or “Bay shil- 
lings,” formed for a long time the cur- 
rency of Massachusetts and had wide 
circulation as well in the neighboring 
colonies which were coining none, as it 
was of good repute and abundant. The 
life of a die was short and we have 
twenty-seven obverses with many re- 
verses and endless combinations of the 
two. 

In the coin cabinet of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society are some fifty 
varieties of this money. Numismatists 
must have something to addle their 
foolish brains over and I have spent 
many a happy hour puzzling over these 
pieces in the attempt to identify the 
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variety, depending on the relative posi- 
tion of the letters, the number of grains 
of which the circles are composed, the 
number and direction of the roots un- 
der the tree, the letter against which 
the top of the tree impinges, and the 
like. Whenever I chanced, as I some- 
times did, upon a variety that had es- 
caped the attention of previous stu- 
dents, I had, I suppose, much the sen- 
sations of a robin to whom a new va- 
riety of worm affords an hitherto unex- 
perienced gustatory sensation. These 
“pine tree” shillings though not espe- 
cially rare are much sought after by 
numismatists who gladly pay $25 to 
$30 for a good specimen. In 1854 they 
could be bought for a dollar, to judge 
by an old catalogue I have. 

John Hull was rather an interesting 
character. He was born in England in 
1624 and his father, a blacksmith, came 
to Boston in 1635 when John was 
eleven years old. At the proper time 
young John started in to learn the gold- 
smith’s trade, which made him the nat- 
ural person to undertake the minting of 
the new money. The pieces were struck 
in immense quantities and by reason of 
his percentage Hull grew to be a very 
rich man, in fact, later on he is spoken 
of as the richest merchant on the con- 
tinent and at his death left large sums 
invested in land, lumber and shipping. 
Hull Street in the North End of Boston 
is named after him. He was a magis- 
trate and treasurer of the Colony and 
for years a representative in the Gen- 
eral Court. In 1660 he was admitted 
to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company and thereafter invariably 
was addressed as Captain. The popu- 
lar legend in connection with the mar- 
riage of his daughter in 1676, to Judge 
Samuel Sewell of Newbury, is related 


in a lively manner by Hawthorne in 
The Grandfather's Chair as follows: 

“Captain Hull whispered a word to 
his men servants who immediately 
went out and soon returned lugging a 
large pair of scales. ‘Daughter Betsy’ 
said the mintmaster, ‘get into one of 
these scales,’ which she did. ‘Now 
bring me that box hither.’ The box was 
a huge, square, iron-bound oaken 
chest, big enough, children, for all of 
you to play hide and seek in. Captain 
Hull then took the key from his girdle, 
unlocked the chest and lifted the lid. 
Behold, it was full to the brim with 
bright pine tree shillings and Samuel 
Sewell began to fear that his father in 
law had got possession of all the money 
in the Massachusetts treasury — but 
it was only the mintmaster’s honest 
share of the coinage. Then the serv- 
ants heaped double handfuls of the 
shillings into one side of the scales, un- 
til they fairly lifted the young lady 
from the floor. “There, son Sewell,’ 
cried the honest mintmaster, “Take 
these shillings for my daughter’s por- 
tion and thank heaven for her. It is 
not every wife that is worth her weight 
in silver.’ ” 

Probably Sewell also thanked heaven 
for every pound of her. Assuming that 
Miss Hannah, for that was her name, 
though her father called her Betsy, 
weighed about 125 pounds, which I be- 
lieve is the average weight of young 
ladies of nineteen, we may compute 
that her dowry was about $2,500, no 
mean sum in those days. Rather wild 
statements have been made by some 
writers with hazy ideas of arithmetic. 
Thus Hutchinson says that Hull gave 
his daughter £30,000 or $150,000, 
which would have required something 
like five tons of young lady to balance. 
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I understand that the Turks like their 
wives fat. Even a bashaw might have 
regarded a bride of those dimensions 
as “some wife.” If this legend be true 
I can only say that as Hull undoubted- 
ly threw into the chest his share of each 
new variety he struck, as a numismat- 
ist I would vastly have enjoyed exam- 
ining the contents of that chest. 

While there seems to be no record of 
just how many of these “pine tree” 
shillings were minted, that they were 
coined in large numbers is shown by 
the fact that they are fairly plentiful 
today, mostly in much worn condition, 
even though many of them were re- 
mitted to England in payment of dues 
and by way of trade, and still more 
melted down and exported as bullion in 
spite of the frantic efforts of the Gen- 
eral Court to prevent that practice, as 
shown by an order of 1669 empower- 
ing searchers to break open any casks 
suspected of containing coin in ships 
leaving the colony and in many similar 
acts. It was lawful to take out coin 
only to the extent of $25 and that only 
for personal use. 

Towards 1665 the King and Parlia- 
ment began to grow restive about the 
Massachusetts mint and wrote out that 
having received and perused a book of 
the laws of the Colony they directed 
that “Page 61, title MONEY, the law 
about a mint house, etc., be repealed, 
for coining is a royal prerogative, for 
the usurping of which the act of in- 
demnity is only a salvo.” In spite of 
these explicit commands the colonists 
kept on with their coining but took care 
to express their continued loyalty to 
his Majesty and sent him from time 
to time, as a present, to avert the royal 
wrath, two very large masts. In 1677, 
finding the King still unappeased by 


masts, it was ordered that “The treas- 
urer do forthwith provide ten barrels 
of cranberries, two hogsheads of spe- 
cial good samp [or corn] and three 
thousand of codfish to be sent to our 
messengers, by them to be presented to 
his Majesty as a present from this 
Court.” This appeal to the King’s 
stomach being of no avail, in March, 
1681, they sent Joseph Dudley and 
John Richards to wait upon his Maj- 
esty, and among other things represent 
that “Wee took stamping of silver 
money merely, upon necessity, to pre- 
vent cheats by false pieces of eight, 
which were brought thither in the time 
of the late confusions, and we have 
been well informed that his Majesty 
had knowledge thereof [Sir Thomas 
Temple’s demonstration] yet did not 
manifest any dissatisfaction thereat 
until of very late; and that if it be a 
trespass upon his Majesty’s royal pre- 
rogative, of which we are ignorant, we 
humbly beg his Majesty’s pardon and 
gracious allowance therein, it being so 
exceedingly necessary for our civil 
commerce and in no way as we humbly 
conceive detrimental to his roval Maj- 
esty.”’ 

As a matter of fact thev did conceive 
very well indeed that his Majesty was 
smarting under the loss of his share of 
the profits from the coinage, but in 
spite of his anger at their ingenious 
plea they calmly kept on coining their 
money for nine years more, when at 
last royal pressure became too much 
for them and the mint was given up. 
By the decree abolishing the mint, Hull 
was allowed to use up what bullion he 
had on hand and there is reason to sup- 
pose that his purchases of bullion had 
been very large immediately before 
the act of abolition went into effect. At 
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once there came many petitions for the 
reéstablishment of the mint. Such was 
the tract entitled New England Vin- 
dicated (1688) in which we read: 


“As to what is objected about coining, many 
goldsmiths in London can testify that the money 
coined in New England is as good as that of 
England and not of a baser alloy. It was for- 
merly customary for persons in England to coin 
farthines [a host of them were coined about 
1660] for their own use and the coining in Mas- 
sachusetts Colony was little more than that [a 
specious argument for the Bay shillings were 
much more than farthings and involved a verv 
considerable loss of seigneurage or profit accru- 
ing from minting money to the London mint] 
and with design to prevent the great injury to 
merchants and others sustained by base Spanish 
money. And the mint was set up in 1652 when 
there was no king in England, but the govern- 
ment was out of course: and when the ancient 
government of England was resettled and the 
Kings mind to the contrary signified to them, 
they resolved to comply therewith, though many 
ways disadvantageous to them [as a matter of 
fact thev did not comply for 25 years and then 
nly when forced to]. Was not the value of the 
coin altered in Pennsylvania? [I do not know 
what this means — there was no early Pennsyl- 
vania money] Did not Lord Baltimore in Mary- 
land coin money with his own image on one side 
and his coat of arms on the other? [1659] 
Did not the East India Company? But when 
they understood their error they petitioned the 
King for liberty of coinage and pardon for what 
Was past and it was granted them. Why then 
should New England be esteemed more criminal 
than other plantations?” 

In spite of this and other similar 
pleas Royal authority was obdurate, 
and things relapsed into the lamentable 
state prevailing before 1652. Frequent 
proclamations endeavored to stabilize 
the values at which the various foreign 
money in circulation was to be re- 
For instance, one of Queen 
Anne, dated 1704, shows “the just pro- 
portion which each coin ought to have 
to the others which is as followeth, Se- 
ville pieces of eight, old plate, 4/6, 
Seville pieces of eight, new plate, 3/7 

wey 
and a farthing,” and then proceeds to 
enumerate Mexico pieces of eight, Pil- 
lar pieces of eight, Peru pieces of eight, 


ceived. 


Cross dollars, Ducatoons of Flanders, 
Crusadoes of Portugal, three guilder 
pieces of Holland, and Rix dollars of 
Germany, all of varying weights and 
values. 

In 1722, after Massachusetts had 
tried to relieve the scarcity of small 
change by issuing paper tokens of the 
value of one, two and threepence, the 
difficulties of the situation, as far as 
small change went, were somewhat mit- 
igated by the appearance of the Rosa 
Americana series, which were issued 
under royal patent by William Wood 
of England for circulation in the col- 
onies, he probably having obtained the 
patent by bribery of the Duchess of 
Kendall—one of the fair but frail 
friends of the King. These coins, while 
not intended especially for Massachu- 
setts, enjoyed a wide circulation in that 
colony. They were of the value of two- 
pence, a penny, and a halfpenny and 
continued to be issued for some three 
vears until Wood’s patent was revoked 
and he was given $15,000 to make up 
for the further profits he would have 
made. Good specimens of these Rosa 
Americana coins are now worth several 
Besides these, about this time 
the colonies were flooded with Wood’s 
Irish halfpennies of 1722 and 172°’ 
which the Irish repudiated indignantly 
as not being up to proper weight but 
which the Americans were glad enough 
to accept for want of anything better. 
They are still by no means rare. Dean 
Swift was vitriolic in his denunciation 
of the forced circulation of these half- 
pence in Ireland and it was probably 
due to his acrid tongue that their issue 
was cut down from £100,000, as orig- 
inally planned, to £40,000. 

Never again did Massachusetts coin 
money of her own until Revolutionary 


dollars. 
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days when, in 1787, she began to strike 
cents and half cents and continued to 
do so for a year or two. A large num- 
ber of dies were used, the varieties de- 
pending on whether the star in front of 
the Indian’s head points at his nose or 
his chin or his forehead, the relative 
position of the arrowhead from the 
edge of his tunic, the numbers of ar- 
rows the eagle holds and how they are 
arranged, and sundry other questions 
that would appeal only to the profes- 
sional numismatist. Good specimens 
now sell for $5 or so. There were some 
fifty dies used. They were made by 
Jacob Perkins of Newburyport. 

In 1793 the issue by the Government 
of the United States of cents and half 
cents removed further need of a state 
coinage. Dollars and half dollars and 
half dimes came in 1794 and quarters 
and dimes in 1796. 

It is perhaps not generally known 
that these early government issues are 
still perfectly good legal tender. I have 
had amusing experiences trying to per- 
suade subway change makers to accept 
early coins that were common enough 
to be worth no premium but were legal 
tender — always, I confess, without 
success and with the feeling perfectly 
evident that I was a bad man trying to 
work off counterfeit money and that it 
was a pity that no policeman was in 
sight. 

Beyond these regular Massachusetts 
coins there are certain other pieces that 
should be mentioned. One is the ““Good 
Samaritan” shilling of 1652, only two 
specimens of which are known, differ- 
ing slightly. It is like the “pine tree” 
money except that instead of a tree is a 
fairly well executed representation of 
the Good Samaritan incident. Mr. S. S. 


Crosby, the great authority on these 


matters, thinks that these were merely 
pattern pieces struck in very limited 
numbers before the regular “willow 
tree” design was adopted. I do not 
agree with this view for two reasons. 
In the first place Hull had very definite 
instructions that the device on the 
coins he was employed to make was to 
be a tree. Nothing is said about any 
Good Samaritan. In the second place 
the “Good Samaritan” pieces show 
much greater skill in workmanship 
than do the “willow tree” coins. ‘To me, 
at least, it seems probable that Hull 
struck them at a much later date — say 
about 1670, with the idea that they 
might possibly be adopted and he be 
paid for originating a new design. Un- 
fortunately there is no contemporary 
mention of them. 

There are in some cabinets rudely 
executed “willow tree” coins with the 
date 1650. These are by unscrupulous 
forgers who did not take the trouble to 
find out that such coins were not even 
proposed until two years after the date 
they put on them. Then there is a piece 
which may have been of Massachusetts 
origin. It is called the “Massachusetts 
stiver.” The device of this is two lions, 
the upper facing left and the lower, in- 
verted, facing right. To the left of the 
lions an I over V and to the right an 
S over C. It is not known what these 
letters mean. On the other side is 
NEW ENGLAND and M which may 
stand for Massachusetts. Standard 
works describe this coin, one copying 
from the other. Its whereabouts and 
history is not known, but the lions 
rather suggest to me Dutch origin, the 
two lions resembling the device of one 
of the Dutch provinces. 

Another piece is the so-called “New 
England elephant” which has on one 
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side an elephant and on the other GOD 
PRESERVE NEW ENGLAND 1694. 
It is extremely rare and by far the fin- 
est known specimen is in the collection 
of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. It is evidently a sister of the sim- 
ilar coin with the inscription GOD 
PRESERVE CAROLINA AND THE 
LORDS PROPRIETERS, which piece, 
by the way, has a medical connotation 
as it was struck in memory of the great 
plague of London. 

There is a unique pattern piece in 
the possession of Mr. Howland Wood, 
the Curator of the American Numis- 
matic Society of New York. The bat- 
tered coin shows an Indian erect with 
the inscription PROVINCE OF MAS- 
SA and on the other side is a seated 
female with DEFENSOR LIBERTA- 
TIS 1776. Nothing is known of its 
origin except that it is struck over an 
Irish halfpenny of 1747. Another piece 
is a “pine tree” cent, the only known 
specimen of which being in the collec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. It was dug up about 1840, in 
Hull Street, Boston. Legend has it that 
it was executed by Paul Revere, but a 
careful search of his accounts I made 
one day failed to reveal that he was 
ever paid anything for making it. If 
made by him it probably was a pattern 
piece that he got up in the hope of hav- 
ing it adopted. 

In the early days of the Massachu- 
setts Colony there was no paper money 
even, in England, and transactions on a 
large scale must have presented many 
difficulties. They had to be carried out 
in cash, an extremely cumberous meth- 
od, as a hundred pounds of silver was 
worth only about $1,800, or by notes 
for money due, which doubtless passed 
from hand to hand to a certain extent. 


In 1672 I find that it was ordered that 
“Bills for wages, horses, provisions, 
etc., being regularly passed to the 
treasurer, the said treasurer, upon the 
desires of the persons concerned, shall 
repass bills to the constables of such 
towns when sums are due upon the 
aforesaid accounts,” which means, I 
take it, that these bills or warrants had 
a certain use as money. 

In 1690, in spite of the very consid- 
erable amount of specie that had come 
to Boston after being salved by Sir 
William Phips from certain Spanish 
ships sunk off Hispaniola, and in spite 
of the constant influx of monev due to 
the activities of sundry piratical indi- 
viduals operating in the West Indies, 
like Captain Kidd and his compeers, 
there was so little actual cash in the 
treasury that the General Court took 
the very radical step of issuing paper 
money in the denominations of five 
pounds, one pound, and ten shillings. 
This was really a very radical step as 
paper money was then practically un- 
known, although its use goes back to 
the very earliest ages. While we have 
stories of the Chinese using it in 2000 
B.c. and of the Carthaginians using it, 
its first authentic appearance was in 
1224 A.D. when that great innovator, 
the Emperor Frederic I] of Germany, 
made a success of an issue of leather 
notes having on them his promise to 
redeem them in gold. The Emperor’s 
court was then in Sicily and this issue 
of leather money may possibly have 
been due to a tradition handed down 
of its use by the Carthaginians who 
had ruled over that island some 1400 
vears previously. 

It is sometimes claimed by patriotic 
sons of Massachusetts writing on this 
subject that in her issue of 1690, Mas- 
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sachusetts gave the first paper money 
to America. This is not quite true as 
in 1684 the Government of Canada, 
then of course French, issued a paper 
currency to defray the expenses of de 
Nonville’s expedition “to humble the 
Pride of the Iroquois.” It is also pos- 
sible that a bank in South Carolina is- 
sued bills in 1674. It may be that this 
bank merely intended to do so as no 
such bills have come down to us. We 
can, however, take pride in the fact 
the Massachusetts was the first Col- 
ony to issue paper money, the next to 
do so being Connecticut which followed 
her example some nineteen years later. 

As it turned out the colonial pa- 
per was not anything to be proud of 
and its issue involved the poor Colony 
in countless difficulties, but at the time 
it promised to be a boon. The occasion 
for this issue was primarily to defrav 
the expenses of the expedition under 
Phips against Canada, an expedition 
which the thrifty colonists had hoped 
would be far more than self-support- 
ing. But finding himself faced at Que- 
bec by a superior force of French and 
Indians, Sir William had to crawl back 
to Boston with no loot and with bills 
amounting to fifty thousand pounds 
facing an empty treasury. These notes, 
issued to the extent of seven thousand 
pounds were the result. Paper money 
being then a novelty they were at first 
looked upon decidedly askance but as 
time went on and it was found that 
they were actually received in payment 
of taxes, at par, they obtained a wide 
circulation. They were spoken of as 
Colony or Charter bills and were called 
in annually and redeemed and reissued 
if need arose. 

All went well till 1702 when it began 
to be noticed that there were delays 


and impediments about their being re- 
deemed and confidence in them began 
to decrease so much that in the course 
of a very few years they were at 30% 
discount. These notes of 1690 are ex- 
cessively rare. There is one of 10/- in 


the collection of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
An issue of bills in 1702, to the 


amount of £3,000, met with no better 
fate, there being nothing behind them 
but the credit of the feeble Colony. 
The bills of 1690 had merely the seal 
of the Colony on them, they being is- 
sued without any “by your leave” on 
the part of the mother country, but 
these of 1703 had the English Royal 
arms with the motto Honi Soit Oui Mal 
v Pense, a rather ambiguous sentiment 
that did not seem to add to the confi- 
dence with which they were received. 
In default of anything better they did 
pass current to a certain extent al- 
though soon at greatly depreciated val- 
ue. These notes were called Old Char- 
ter bills, being issued prior to the ar- 
rival of the second charter of William 
and Mary. There were new issues ev- 
ery year but although it was stated on 
the notes that they would be received 
at full value in all public payments they 
fell constantly into greater and greater 
disrepute, in accordance with the natu- 
ral law proved correct countless times, 
that you cannot make money by sim- 
ply stamping on a piece of paper. 

In 1722 the lack of small change had 
become so great that the General 
Court tried another experiment, that 
of printing five hundred pounds’ worth 
of bills in value of one, two, and three 
pence, to be printed on parchment to 
make them more durable. Apparently 
they were no great success. 

In 1732 there was a private attempt 
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to remedy the situation. Bills for 2/6 
and 1/6 appeared, not authorized by 
the Colony but bearing upon them 
some very reputable names promising 
that in six vears the bills would be re- 
deemed on demand in gold or silver of 
stated value. which was more than the 
Colony’s bills promised. These evi- 
dently passed as money to a certain 
extent. 

Towards 1740 monetary conditions 
were even more chaotic than usual and 
the need of a bank to give stability to 
the currency was evident to everyone. 
Attempts to create a bank had been 
made in 1686 and 1714, but nothing 
had come of them. In 1686 liberty was 
granted John Blackwell to establish a 
bank and issue bills on the security of 
real and personal estate and imperish- 
able merchandise. If any of his bills 
were issued none have come down to 
us and anyway the bank cannot have 
lasted more than a year or so., In 1714 
the pressing necessity was to raise mon- 
ev wherewith to build a bridge across 
the Charles to Cambridge, an enter- 
prise much scoffed at by the conserva- 
tive, for, said one, “It is a castle in the 
air. I can’t learn of a fast bridge over 
such a river where there is such a 
stream in the whole world.” This pic- 
ture of the raging Charles has its com- 
ic side. 

This project of 1714 came to nothing 
but in 1740 the need of a bank became 
pressing and a flood of pamphlets ap- 
peared with more or less wild and vi- 
sionary suggestions. Everybody had 
his private panacea. The chief fight 
was between a silver bank with bullion 
behind its notes and a land bank guar- 
anteed by mortgages,and manufac- 
tured articles. Both were tried. The 
notes of the Land Bank promised to 


pay in twenty years the face value oi 
the bill in certain articles “enumerated 
in our scheme.” Thus the unfortunate 
holder, should he wish to realize, might 
be forced to take his pay in cast-iron, 
bayberry wax, tanned leather, cord- 
wood, oil, or a variety of other articles 
for which he had no possible use and 
could sell only at a sacrifice. One of 
these notes at the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society has written on its back, 
in an old time hand, “A Land Bank bill 
reserved as a specimen of ye mad hu- 
mour among many of ye people of ye 
Province, 1740.” 

I have never seen a specimen of the 
Silver Bank bills but they bore names 
as respectable as that of James Bow- 
doin. Both banks sought incorporation 
but this being refused they issued bills 
just the same, as did, in 1741, the Ips- 
wich bank, while another bank at Ex- 
eter, N. H., got as far as engaging an 
engraver, but they were all closed later 
in the vear by Act of Parliament. 

Affairs were by now worse than ever. 
The title of a pamphlet called “Massa- 
chusetts in Agony,” by an anonymous 
writer calling himself Cornelius Agrip- 
pa, gives a hint of the lurid tone of 
most»of the pamphlets printed at the 
time. The value of silver was called 
tenor and this varied from 6/8 an 
ounce in 1740 to 7/6 an ounce in 
1746 and accordingly bills then had to 
be issued based upon the new valua- 
tion. Further changes in the value of 
silver brought new issues. Imagine 
having to keep in mind the relative 
values of bills of old tenor, with silver 
at 6/8, or middle tenor; or new tenor 
firsts at 6/8 but passing current at 
7/8; or new tenor seconds, all of which 
were laboring under fluctuating but 
constantly increasing rates of depreci- 
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ation, while there were also to be re- 
membered Connecticut bills of new 
tenor at 8/- and Rhode Island bills at 
6/9 an ounce, and also £110,000 worth 
of private bills, of the issue of 1733, 
which were worth a third more than 
the Colony bills, and also £120,000 in 
notes issued in 1740 “on a silver basis” 
to stifle the land bank and equivalent 
to cash, and in addition “public bills of 
the four provinces at 29/- an ounce,” 
whatever that means, and you will not 
wonder that there was confusion worse 
confounded. 

In 1745, if one had luck, one might 
obtain one pound for five pounds in 
notes. In that year Governor Shirley 
issued two million pounds in bills with 
the perfectly natural result that in a 
few months exchange had sunk so low 
that for a dollar one got forty-eight 
shillings instead of four. 

In 1749 Parliament voted to repay 
to Massachusetts nearly a million dol- 
lars in reimbursement of the expenses 
that the Colony had incurred in the 
Cape Breton expedition. This came 
over in the form of 653,000 ounces of 
silver and ten tons of halfpennies and 
farthings, the silver being mostly Span- 
ish dollars, or “pieces of eight.” The 
authorities were at a great loss where 
to bestow the 317 casks of bullion. 
They found the house of Mr. Foye, the 
treasurer, greatly to their liking and 
proceeded to discourse with him as to 
his moving out but found he would not 
listen to their proposal so they voted 
that a brick arch be built in his cellar 
to store the coin in. The money was 
largely used to redeem outstanding 
bills, nearly $200,000 worth of old pa- 
per being burnt after having been 
bought at the rate of ten in paper for 
one in cash. Real money was now so 


plentiful that Massachusetts was known 
as the “Hard Money Colony.” 

Old tenor ceased to be lawful money 
in 1750, amid general rejoicings, and 
its demise was the signal for an out- 
burst in the papers of such facetious 
doggerel as 


“Now old tenor fare you well, 
No man such tattered bills will tell. 
Now dollars pass and are made free, 
It is the year of jubilee,” etc., etc. 


The title of a broadside printed at 
the time, was: “A mournful lamenta- 
tion for the sad and deplorable Death 
of Mr. Old Tenour, a native of New 
England, who after a long confinement 
by a deep and mortal wound which he 
received about twelfth months before, 
expired on the 31st day of March, 1750. 
He lived beloved and died lamented. 
Price Three Half Pence.” 

Some of this verse was of so revolu- 

tionary a nature that the General 
Court offered rewards for the appre- 
hension of the authors as using expres- 
sions tending to subvert the constitu- 
tion. Free speech had its trials even 
then. Another writer says: 
_ “Let us expell every species of lux- 
ury and extravagance, the parents of 
poverty and ruin, and banish the great 
cause of both, PAPER MONEY, from 
the world; and in their room let us in- 
troduce honesty industry and frugal- 
ity, whose acquaintance has long been 
slighted, and we shall once more be a 
happy flourishing people, and our prov- 
ince maintain the character it has al- 
most lost of being the capital of North 
America.” 

In spite of this hopeful alleviation it 
was not long before conditions were as 
bad as ever, but the Colony staggered 
on, still valiantly issuing fresh bills 


A Massachusetts Manufactory Bill of 1740 


FROM AN ORIGINAL IN THE CABINET OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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HMlassachusetts Paper Money of 1744 


FROM AN ORIGINAL IN THE CABINET OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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worth little more than the paper they 
were printed on, until we come to the 
days of the Revolution. Before then 
there was a surfeit of paper money, 
but now there came a flood. In addi- 
tion to the paper money, treasury notes 
passed current and they well illustrate 
the difficulties arising from the lack of 
a fixed standard. A bill of 1776 states 
that in two years it shall be repaid in 
current money according as five bush- 
els of corn, sixty-eight pounds and 
four-sevenths part of a pound of beef, 
ten pound of sheep’s wool and sixteen 
pounds of sole leather shall cost more 
or less than one hundred pounds of 
current money at the then current 
prices. This remarkable sum in arith- 
metic is further complicated by the 
statement that “this sum being 32) 
times what the said quantities of the 
same articles would cost at the lawful 
prices in 1777.” 

What with the bills issued by the 
Continental Congress to pay the ex- 
penses of the war and the bills issued 
by the various states, paper money was 
never more plentiful or more worth- 
less, gradually becoming more and 
more so until finally its value reached 
the vanishing point and the whole mass 
of the rubbish, Continental as well as 
State, was repudiated although its re- 
demption was guaranteed by the faith 
of the United States as well as by the 
individual States. Probably repudia- 
tion was an economic necessity but 
none the less it remains a blot upon our 
financial honor, although it was all very 
well to say, as did the ordinance of our 
General Court, that while there is sym- 
pathy with the losers, the general con- 


sent was that the necessities of our Re- 
public called them to make such a pres- 
entation of their loss upon the Altar 
of Freedom. 

Before repudiation, these later issues 
were counterfeited in immense quan- 
tities. The following advertisement ap- 
peared in Rivington’s Gazette (New 
York): 

“Persons going into other colonies 
may be supplied with any number of 
counterfeit Continental Congress notes 
for the price of the paper per ream. 
They are so neatly and exactly exe- 
cuted that there is no risk in getting 
them off, it being almost impossible to 
tell them from the genuine. This has 
been proven by bills to a very large 
amount which have already been suc- 
cessfully circulated. Inquire of Q. E. D. 
at the Coffeehouse, from 11 A.M. to 
4 P.M. during the present month.” 

Needless to say, New York was then 
in the hands of the British. 

The moral of this paper would seem 
to be that as citizens of Massachusetts 
we can be proud that our State was the 
first to issue a coinage of her own, the 
first of the English colonies to issue 
bills of her own and the first of the new 
United States to issue bills of her own, 
as it was the first to issue coins of her 
own after the Revolution. On the other 
hand its whole monetary history is one 
of financial failure, although possibly 
she did the best she could under the 
circumstances and that in the face of 
much opposition on the part of Eng- 
land. It merely emphasizes the fact 
that no currency is worth anything un- 
less backed up by real assets. 























Birthplace of Clara Barton 
North Oxford, Mass. 


By Marietta B. WILKINS 


N MARCH, 1921, the birthplace of 

Clara Barton, founder of the 

American Red Cross, at North 
Oxford, Massachusetts, was purchased 
by the Women’s National Missionary 
Association of the Universalist Church 
to be maintained as a national shrine. 
Miss Barton was brought up a Univer- 
salist, a faith to which she adhered 
throughout her long life. The place was 
bought, restored, furnished according 
to the period, and dedicated in her cen- 
tenary year, 1921. 

In considering its restoration one 
must bear in mind that it is just the 
ordinary one-story and garret, four- 
room cottage type, with ell and wood- 
house with arches. The big square 
chimney in the centre gives fireplaces 
in three rooms, the one in the living 
room having a crane and oven. The 
house was built about 1820, or prob- 
ably a little earlier, and when taken 
over had been modernized and made 
most unattractive. With the valuable 
assistance of Mr. Harlan A. Perkins, a 
Boston architect, and of Mr. Chester 
A. Patten, a Melrose contractor, it has 
been restored to its original lines with 
this one exception—the staircase which 
formerly ran from the centre of the 
house up to the attic now runs in the 
opposite direction for the reason that 
there are now two finished rooms in 
the upper story and the staircase, as 
originally built, landed one uncomfort- 
ably under the eaves. 

The windows, which are all new, 
have been made of the twelve-pane va- 


riety, and there are four in the rooms 
on either side of the front door, which 
opens into a small hall; back of the 
parlor is a tiny bedroom, with two win- 
dows, where Clara Barton was born, 
December 25, 1821. 

In the big ell kitchen is a well with 
the finest water imaginable, the bucket 
coming up into the room enclosed in a 
sheathed well closet. At some time not 
known the woodhouse arches were 
filled in, making three extra rooms; 
these rooms have not been restored as 
they have proved of value. 

The red rose is the coat-of-arms of 
the Barton family and is used by them 
on all occasions, and over the front 
door is an arched trellis on which 
climbs a red rose bush. Clara Barton 
always wore a bit of red with every cos- 
tume and her grave was filled with red 
roses at her burial. There is a grass- 
grown dooryard with hand-hewn door- 
step, the traditional lilacs on either side 
and the old hitching post at the corner. 

The modern blinds have been re- 
placed by new wooden shutters, a sug- 
gestive modern touch being given by 
the cut-out in the form of the insignia 
of the Red Cross. 

It has been the wish of all concerned 
to restore the house to the architecture 
of the period when it was built. The 
Bartons lived there about ten years 
after the birth of their famous daugh- 
ter and then removed to the village. 
Interest in the old house was lost to 
most of the family and no one living 
could tell just how the house was ar- 
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ranged. One old lady, however, vis- 
ited there recently; she went about 
with keen interest and then remarked 
that everything was just as it used to 
be “except that staircase which went 
up the other way.” 

Five rooms are kept for exhibition 
purposes; the others have been made 
comfortable for the necessary care- 
takers who live there the year round, 
the house being open to visitors. 

The built-in china closet contains 
many gifts of china, pewter and other 
things of value and interest. The 
floors are painted and covered with 
braided rugs, some of which have been 
made by those who knew and loved 
Miss Barton. 

Members of the Barton family have 
generously loaned furniture and other 
articles of interest, among them the 
family spinning wheel, secretary, books 
of the period and Miss Barton’s little 
table and chair which she used as a 
child. Interesting indeed is the box 
desk which she carried all through the 
Civil War. On this sacred relic visitors 
at the birthplace register, about a thou- 
sand annually. 

On the wall is a framed autographed 
letter from the late General Leonard 
Wood, praising her work for the sol- 
diers during the Spanish-American war 
and endorsing the movement to me- 
morialize her at this her first home. 
There is also a portrait of two of the 
pupils in one of her schools during her 
teaching days. 

A beautiful Terry clock stands on the 
mantel in the parlor, the gift of a friend, 
Florence Pullman, wife of Ex-Gover- 
nor Lowden of Illinois. Many other 
interesting furnishings of the period at- 
tract attention. 

Clara Barton’s father raised horses, 


which accounts for the immense barn. 
as yet untouched for reclamation. The 
hay was raised and the colts were bro- 
ken on the farm, and it was here and 
through the training of these colts that 
Clara Barton learned to be a skilful 
horseback rider, an accomplishment 
that stood her in hand in the trying 
days of our Civil War. 

The estate is delightfully situated on 
Taft Hill, about seven and one-half 
miles from Worcester. It contains 
about: sixty-five acres of land of vary- 
ing possibilities, with a small pond. It 
abounds in berries of all kinds, fringed 
gentians, arbutus, cardinal flowers and 
other lovely growths. 

As no memorial to her would be fit- 
ting or at all pleasing to her without 
some service to the humanity she loved 
and served, it is the thought by those 
who are managing it to carry on some 
form of welfare work. At present this 
takes the form of vacations for under- 
privileged little girls; but it is hoped 
to extend this welfare idea and do also 
something of a national character. The 
committee is at present working to se- 
cure the future of the shrine by an ade- 
quate endowment, a small nucleus be- 
ing already in hand. 

Born in this simple cottage with its 
lovely environment, she went out to a 
life of service and became one of the 
great women in history. Beginning life 
as a teacher in the neighborhood of her 
birth, she continued in this line for 
many years, one of the signal achieve- 
ments in this field being the establish- 
ment of the public school system of 
the State of New Jersey. In 1921 the 
children of that state raised the money 
to purchase the schoolhouse at Borden- 
town, where she assembled the first 
public school pupils. The intention was 
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Birthplace of Clara Barton, North Oxford, Mass. 


to maintain it as a shrine and to house 
Red Cross relics. 

She was a clerk in government em- 
ploy when the Civil War broke out and 
her interest was immediately enlisted 
for the soldiers. She served throughout 
the war, carrying supplies into the lines 
to the wounded; she became known as 
“the Angel of the Battlefield” and 
these words are inscribed on her mon- 
ument in the cemetery at Oxford. 
After the war she instituted a syste- 
matic search for the missing and tried 
to identify as far as possible the graves 
at Andersonville, Georgia. She suc- 
ceeded in locating 13,000 missing men, 
arranged for marking their graves and 
notified their anxious relatives of their 
fate, a great contribution to humanity. 

Her health failed after this and she 
went to Berne, Switzerland, to regain 
her strength. Here she saw at first hand 


the working of the Red Cross. She at- 
tended the conferences at Geneva and 
served in the Franco-Prussian war. 
She felt that the United States should 
have the same sort of organization and 
for seventeen years she worked to se- 
cure the adhesion of this country to an 
international treaty. Finally, with the 
cooperation of President Garfield, she 
organized the American Red Cross and 
became its first president, holding of- 
fice for twenty-three years. Through 
her efforts the functions of the Red 
Cross were extended to make it pos- 
sible to call upon the Red Cross in 
times of disaster. She also organized 
the National First Aid. 

The annual Flag Day celebration at 
the birthplace at North Oxford, in 
1928, was especially interesting by the 
gift of the flag of Switzerland by the 
Swiss government. It was given in rec- 
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ognition of Miss Barton’s connection 
with the original Red Cross conferences 
at Geneva which resulted in her organ- 
ization of the American Red Cross. 
Mr. George H. Barrel, Swiss consular 
agent at Boston, made the presenta- 
tion. The Red Cross flag is the same in 
design as the national flag of Switzer- 
land, with the colors reversed, the 
Swiss flag being red with a white cross 
and the Red Cross flag being white 
with a red cross. 

Clara Barton died at Glen Echo, 
Maryland, April 12, 1912, and is buried 
in the family lot at Oxford, where a red 
marble cross surmounts a sandstone 
shaft. 

She was decorated by many of the 
governments of Europe, the decora- 
tions themselves making a wonderful 
and valuable collection. They were on 


exhibition at the dedication exercises 
in 1921. 

In her own land, the preservation of 
this birthplace shrine, a project still in 
its prophetic initial stage, is the first 
movement in her honor; perhaps it is 
fitting that this first home, so dear to 
her, should be the place to be so sancti- 
fied. From this cottage she went forth 
to a life of devotion to “humanity” and 
if we but so consider, there is no one of 
us but is her debtor in some form today 
for the “greatest mother in the world.” 

Rev. William E. Barton, D.D., a rel- 
ative and well-known divine, wrote 
these words in the visitors’ register at 
the birthplace: “Here was born on 
Christmas Day, God’s Christmas gift to 
the world, a noble woman, and a great 
cause. Worthy are the efforts of those 
who here perpetuate her memory.” 
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Southern Wiew of Petersham, Mass., in 1838 


FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVED FOR BARBER S 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
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Notes and Gleanings 


HE Stephen Salisbury mansion, 

Worcester, Mass., built in 1770, 
with later very interesting architectural 
additions, upon the death of Stephen 
Salisbury, 3d, was bequeathed to the 
Worcester Art Museum. The restora- 
tion and exhibition of this fine house 
has been under consideration for some 
time but its location between busy city 
streets and its proximity to a railroad, 
with attendant smoke and dirt, has led 
to a decision to remove the building up 
the nearby hill to the rear of the Art 
Museum School where it will be recon- 
ditioned and utilized as a home for the 
Director of the Museum. 


CTUAL construction of the replica 
Aci “Aptucxet” — the first Trading 
Post of the Plymouth Colony, built 
1627 — 1s going on at the present time. 
Continued study, during the past vear, 
of the original foundations and of con- 
temporaneous buildings in the vicinity, 
has proved conclusively that the build- 
ing was of frame construction, planked, 
and with a steep pitch roof. Near the 
middle of the north, or water, side, 
there has been uncovered the founda- 
tion for a large doorstep, fragments in- 
dicating that it was of North River 
bluestone. The step itself is missing. 
There is a well established tradition 
that the keepers of the Trading Post 
cut upon the stone these words: 

“Eastern nations sink — their glory ends, 

And empire rises where the sun descends.” 

A spoon bowl of latten, the thirteenth 
so far found, bearing a hallmark of the 
late 16th century, has been discovered 
—also more fragments of a beautiful, 
blue, yellow and white china bowl. It 


is hoped that the endowment fund for 
upkeep and repair will be fully raised 
before the building is completed. 


HE Lynn Historical Society will 
‘a its buildings at 125 Green 
Street, Lynn, to the public on Saturday 
afternoons, September 21 and 28, and 
October 5, from 3 to § o'clock. A group 
of ladies will be in attendance to meet 
visitors and explain the collections. The 
houses are easily reached by automo- 
bile or by trolley cars, and are only five 
minutes’ walk from the Boston & Maine 
station. The Swampscott, Beach Bluff 
and Marblehead trolleys pass the head 
of Green Street, on Broad Street. 

The Society’s collection consists of 
examples of furniture and household 
equipment that were used in Lynn 
homes in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; silver, pewter, glass, china, 
pictures and paintings, an early shoe 
shop, books, documents and memorials 
relating to the history of Lynn. 

The first building, which the visitor 
enters, has been owned by the Society 
since Jan. 30, 1913; it was a double 
house built during the summer of 1838. 
The new Museum, which was opened on 
June 30, 1929, during the Tercentenary 
Celebration of the City, was a gift from 
the Society’s President, Benjamin N. 
Johnson. It is built of brick and terra 
cotta, and beautifully equipped with 
steel exhibition cases. 


AWRISTON Castle, about four miles 
from Edinburgh, Scotland, which 
was bequeathed to the Nation by Mr. 
and Mrs. Reid, has been opened to the 
public. The castle was built in the 16th 
century and overlooks the Firth of 
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Gpper Tindows in Old Tudor House, Dartmouth, England 


Forth. It contains a wonderful collec- 
tion of tapestries, furniture, porcelain, 
and objects of art and antiquity. 


HE Town Council of Dartmouth, 

England, has acquired a fine ex- 
ample of early Tudor architecture, a 
house on Higher Street, Dartmouth, 
with overhanging upper stories, pre- 
serving much finely carved decorative 
woodwork and considerable early glass 
in the windows. The premises will be 
restored under the watchful eye of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and subsequently used to 
house a collection of antiquities of in- 
terest to the town. The cost of carrying 
out this work is estimated at approxi- 
mately $6,500, the town having already 
expended $2,500 in acquiring the free- 
hold of the premises. It is believed that 





this is the first instance in which use 
has been made of the powers conferred 
on a local authority by the Act of 1919. 
The cost of repair and restoration will 
be a considerable financial burden for 
the Burough and an Appeal has been 
sent out to the residents of Dartmouth, 
to Men of Devon and to all interested 
preservation of beautiful ex- 
amples of the workmanlike skill and 
art of a building tradition that has been 


in the 


well nigh lost past recovery. New Eng- 
land had many settlers who came from 
Dartmouth and vicinity. The earliest 
settlers about Kittery, Me., and New- 
castle, N. H., were Devon men coming 
from Dartmouth and it is thought that 
their descendants may feel an interest in 
the Tudor houses in the old home port 
and desire to aid in their preservation. 
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@Gld Tudor House in Higher Street, Dartmouth, England 


ACQUIRED FOR PRESERVATION BY THE TOWN COUNCIL, 1928 
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T MAy be of interest to your readers 
a learn of the recent developments 
relating to the future of the “Standish 
House” mentioned in a recent issue of 
Old Time New England. 

This house is one of half a dozen or 
more of a similar type clustered about 
the center of Ancient Wethersfield near 
the Congregational brick church and 
forming the ideal setting found in this 
very oldest of Connecticut towns. 

Included in the group, nearly across 
the street, stands the historic “Webb 
House” of Revolutionary fame (now 
controlled by the Colonial Dames). 
These houses are large, three-story 
gambrel-roofed type (which again be- 
came the style after the Revolution) 
and decorated with victorious spirit in 


proud and lavish detail. Slave and serv- 


ant labor was cheap and the people felt 





Wlindows of the Great Room in Old Tudor House, Dartmouth, England 
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their independence especially in the 
home colony of the first written consti- 
tution. 

Two years ago it was feared that de- 
struction and commercialization would 
take place upon this prominent corner. 
A few citizens interested in preserving 
the identity of some part of old-time 
Wethersfield from the invasion of rapid 
building development, agitated its pur- 
chase by the town for public pur- 
poses which received unanimous sup- 
port about six months ago. 

In a recent town meeting it was voted 
to remove the old Post Office building 
adjacent to it for the past eighty years 
and rent the house to the recently or- 
ganized Wethersfield Bank for the term 
of eight years when it will return to the 
town for library and historical rooms or 
for town office use. 
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In the contract agreement the Bank 
Corporation will expend $6,000.00 in the 
restoration of the house and grounds, 
assuring the public that the center of 
Ancient Wethersfield will remain for 
many years to come. 


— Jared B. Standish. 


HE ancient mansion standing on 

Riverside Avenue, Medford, Mass., 
and for many years known as the 
Cradock house, was offered our Society 
as a purchase last winter. No action 
was taken over several meetings of the 
Board in the hope that some other 
Society might come forward to assume 
the burden of acquiring and caring for 
this house. None appearing, the Board 
of Trustees finally gave the Corre- 
sponding Secretary authority to proceed 
in any manner that might seem best 
suited to insure the preservation of the 
house. As a result a voluntary com- 
mittee of five was organized to under- 
take the work of raising the money and 
securing the house. This committee 
consisted of Mr. Gorham Brooks, for- 
merly of Medford; Mr. Richard B. 
Coolidge, Ex-Mayor of Medford and 
President of the First National Bank 
there; Mr. Edward J. Gaffey, President 
of the Medford Historical Society ; Capt. 
Thomas G. Frothingham, President of 
the Bunker Hill Monument Association 
and ‘Trustee of our own Society: and 
William Sumner Appleton, our Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

The purchase price was $9,700, to- 
wards which the owner contributed 
$700, leaving a net price of $9,000. The 
committee issued a circular calling for 
subscriptions and this was sent to many 
persons in Medford and the Boston 
metropolitan district and to our Massa- 
chusetts members. As a result the com- 


mittee received $9,012.80 from 245 per- 
sons. Payments amounting to $5,348.59 
have been made leaving cash on hand 
$3,664.21. Instead of applying the whole 
of this to the purchase price it was 
thought wiser to leave for the moment 
a mortgage of $4,500, thereby enabling 
the committee to keep a balance in the 
bank in case of emergency. 

The house was offered as a gift to the 
Medford Historical Society which con- 
sidered the offer at two meetings. As a 
result it was decided that the Society 
was not well equipped to own and 
maintain such property and accordingly 
the gift was declined. The offer of the 
house has now been made to our own 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities and will come be- 
fore the Board of Trustees at its next 
meeting. 

Although this house has for many 
years been known as the Cradock house 
and been assigned a date in the 1630’s, 
it seems more likely that it was built 
by Peter Tufts about 1670-1680. It is 
a substantial brick house of two stories 
with gambrel roof. It faces approxi- 
mately south and the front and back 
walls and west end are original. The 
east end was at some time in the past 
rebuilt. Of the woodwork of the old in- 
terior there is now visible nothing but 
the run of stairs from the first floor to 
the second and two entry girts and two 
summer beams crossing the house north 
and south in the ceilings of each floor. 
The fireplaces in the west end seem to 
have been rebuilt, but pretty much 
along the old lines. It is the very an- 
cient brick exterior and the beautiful 
summers with elaborate chamfers and 
stops that give to the house its greatest 
interest and it is most fortunate that 
enough money was raised to insure its 
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preservation. There being no endow- 
ment whatsoever, it seems quite un- 
likely that the house, if accepted by 
our Society, will be used as a period 
house, the chances favoring its use in 
some way calculated to bring in an in- 
come sufficient to assure its mainte- 
nance. Any descendents of Peter Tufts 
not yet heard from are cordially invited 
to contribute. 


HE Fisher-Ira Richardson house, 
_. oldest house in Mansfield has 
been offered this Society but on terms 
which we shall apparently not be able 
to meet. The owner offers to convey 
the title to the lot of an acre or two with 
a house, barn and outbuildings. She 
offers further to contribute $3,000 to- 
wards the cost of repairs and her brother 
offers to contribute a further $500, all 
on two conditions. One — that the So- 
ciety finance the cost of repairs beyond 
this point, estimated at from $1,500 to 

2,500, and, two—on condition that 
she and her brother have a life interest 
in the property. It now remains to be 
seen what can be raised by descendants 
of former owners and by the few people 
in Mansfield and surrounding towns 
who might be expected to be interested 
in the project. There is, however, no 
reason to expect that enough interest 
will be aroused to finance the Society’s 
share and all persons interested in the 


house and anxious to insure its preser- 
vation are invited to let themselves be 
heard from immediately. 

The house is an extremely pictur- 
esque structure of one story and garret. 
The eastern end is the older but the 
western end is of no less interest and 
but little less age. It is a plank house 
and clapboarded directly on to the out- 
side planking and lathed and plastered 
on a good part of the inner face. Other 
parts of the outer walls are on the inside 
sheathed with bevel and quarter-round 
sheathing, unpainted and in fine con- 
dition and apparently every inside par- 
tition is built of the same material. Al- 
most all of these walls and partitions 
are at the moment covered with laths 
and plaster which will have to be re- 
moved in order to reveal the interesting 
work beneath. 

The owner, Miss Frost, desires to put 
the house back as nearly as possible 
into its old condition with the addition 
of a bathroom, a furnace and electric 
light. If the Society should finance its 
end of this proposition, it would come 
into possession of the house on the con- 
dition that it do its best to maintain the 
house as long as possible and on its ex- 
isting site. Any persons interested to 
help should communicate with the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mr. Wm. Sumner 
Appleton, at the Society’s office. 
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